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thing to say in moral condemnation of some methods of Socialist 
propaganda. In a chapter on "Pessimism and Socialistic Opti- 
mism" there are brought into clearness the author's position and 
the main theme of his book. "As critics," he says, " Socialists are 
pessimistic ; whilst in the construction of their own scheme of recon- 
struction they are optimistic overmuch, from which it is not unfair 
to conclude that there must be some fault in their analysis of the 
present social system and some error in their forecast of the society 
of the future." As an escape from these errors he seeks the " mid- 
dle course" of a "scientific meliorism," "social reform instead of 
social revolution," effecting "a gradual, though radical, change of 
the existing social system." The remainder of the book is occu- 
pied with interesting and well-informed discussion of the relations 
of Socialism to culture and art and to the Christian religion, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant. Mr. Kaufmann's own position 
is that of a liberal Protestant. His work gives evidence of very 
wide reading in Socialist literature of all forms ; his pages are 
packed with quotations from books, articles, speeches, and reports. 
Thus there is a brokenness which is irritating to any one who likes a 
smooth stream of thought or a regular dialectic discussion. But 
the book is suggestive and in many ways worth reading. 

Robert Latta. 
University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 

Essays and Notices Philosophical and Psychological. By 
Thomas Whittaker, B.A. (Oxon.) London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
1895. Pp. xii., 370. 

Readers of Mind — the English philosophical Review — have for 
many years been familiar with the name of Mr. Thomas Whittaker, 
and have been indebted to him for his careful and lucid critical 
notices of. French, German, and English philosophical works. 
Nearly half of the present volume consists of reprints of these 
notices, which were well worth collecting in a permanent form. 
They are models of conscientious "reports" on the works criti- 
cised, as well as full of suggestive comment and criticism. The 
rest of the volume is made up of original articles which have ap- 
peared in Mind and other periodicals, besides an "Essay in the 
Philosophy of History," which was published separately in 1893. 
One of the four chapters into which the essay is divided consists 
mainly of an account of Renouvier's " Uchronie" (a book whose 
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subtitle explains its purposes, "L'Utopiedansl'Histoire ; Esquisse 
historique apocryphe du developpement de la civilisation europe- 
enne, tel qu'il n'apas 6te, tel qu'il aurait pu Stre"), and of Dr. H. 
von Eicken's " Geschichte und System der rnittelalterlichen Weltan- 
schauung." The problem which chiefly occupies Mr. Whittaker is 
the historical causation of the decay of ancient and of the rise of 
modern civilization. With regard to the general interpretation of 
history, he seems to me hardly quite just to the distinctive merits 
of Hegel, whose conception of progress he accepts to a great extent. 
He rightly (I think) classes Hegel and Comte together as philos- 
ophers whose idea — that, though in respect of the directing ideas or 
in respect of the social system " there may not be continuous prog- 
ress, there is at least continuity" — has passed into the consciousness 
of historians who are not philosophers. 

The interest of the greater part of Mr. Whittaker's Essays is 
metaphysical rather than ethical. His general endeavor is stated 
in his "Preface" to be "an effort to arrive at something positive 
through criticism." "The only absolute certainty," he says, 
"seems to me to be, not in anything that can be called Ontology, 
but only in what is called Theory of Knowledge. All that is 
demonstrable in metaphysics is Idealism in the strict philosophical 
sense. That is to say, the external world, not only as it offers itself 
to ordinary apprehension, but also as understood by science, con- 
sists of nothing but phenomena. ... If science is the theoretic 
explanation of phenomena as such, it seems to require as its com- 
plement a theory of reality, that is, a metaphysic. On behalf of 
Metaphysic as thus understood, I have desired to put in a plea 
against the puritans of Agnosticism. There may be no means of 
demonstrating that a particular metaphysical theory is true, and yet 
we may have a perfect right to speculate" (pp. v., vi., viii.). 
These sentences sufficiently indicate the author's general stand- 
point. 

One of the Essays is a very full and careful account of the phi- 
losophy of Giordano Bruno, supplemented in certain respects by a 
critical notice of later date relating to Professor Carriere's work on 
"The philosophical ideas of the Reformation-time." Of more 
specially ethical interest are short essays on "Individualism and 
State action," on "Politics and Industry," and on "The Theory 
of Justice." Mr. Whittaker points out the significant ambiguity in 
the word " individualism :" it may mean (1) " the philosophical or 
psychological individualism that attempts to explain society and 
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the state from the relations of individual men at first isolated (yet 
assumed to possess already all human attributes) who afterwards 
find their advantage in the social union and in political organiza- 
tion," or (2) " the individualism that places its practical ideal in 
a life not authoritatively regulated from without, but developing 
itself spontaneously from within." These two really distinct doc- 
trines have often been held by the same person e.g., J. S. Mill; 
and have been opposed in conjunction, e.g., by Comte. The 
modern doctrine of the historical growth of society, "instead of 
destroying the individualistic ideal, restores it in a more unqualified 
form. ' Individuality' is no longer, as Mill described it, merely 
' one of the elements of well-being,' but is that for the sake of which 
social well-being is in the end to be desired." (P. 115.) " State- 
interference with industry, whether judicious or injudicious, is 
in no way inconsistent with the principle of individual liberty." 
(P. 121.) " The conclusion, however, that the state may justifiably 
interfere with the industrial system does not imply that it ought 
always to interfere. There is, first, the condition that it should 
have adequate knowledge." (P. 122.) Rejecting alike the two 
extremes, — the laissez faire and the collectivist solutions of the 
industrial problem, and also the " hierocratic" solution of Posi- 
tivists and Catholics, — Mr. Whittaker accepts ' ' the doctrine of state- 
control or state- regulation of industry according to the best ideas 
and knowledge attainable at the time." (P. 178.) The paper on 
Justice is suggestive, but would gain by expansion. It restores, in 
the light of the theory of evolution, the Platonic and Aristotelian 
conception of justice as specially the political virtue: "it is the 
virtue that tends to maintain in existence, or to bring about, or to 
extend, the best type of political society." (P. 190.) 

In an appendix there is a curious paper on " The Psychology of 
Stimulants." "The scientific man demands that the pretensions of 
wine to take its place among the things that minister to human hap- 
piness shall be decided by experiments performed in physiological 
laboratories; and that the enthusiasm of those who in former days 
made Bacchus a god, and the wrath of the indignant teetotal lec- 
turer, shall be equally set aside as irrelevant." (P. 361.) It is 
suggested that opium may serve the psychologist as a sort of micro- 
scope and throw light on the remoter phenomena of association of 

ideas. (P. 370.) 

David G. Ritchie. 

St. Andrews University, Scotland. 



